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Special Anniversary Notice 


HIS IS the last notice that will appear in our Official 
Magazine relative to the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Daniel 


J. Tobin as General President of our International Union. 


Everything is ready for one of the best times in the history 
of our International, so be sure and see that your card stating 
the number that will be in attendance from your local is returned | 
by September 15, 1932, in order that your Committee may make 


table arrangements and proper hotel accommodations. 


Remember the date—October 1, 1932. It is on a Saturday’ 
night and will make a good week-end trip for many. Arrive on 
time for the afternoon meeting and be ready for the banquet’ 
in the evening. There will be entertainment and dancing during | 
and after the banquet. Don’t wait until the last minute. Make 7 


up your mind now and get ready to come. 


Inquire of your local railroad ticket office for the best rates 
and train accommodations. There are also beautiful automobile 
roads into Toronto from all parts of the United States and} 
Canada. 

THOMAS L. HUGHES, Chairman, 


THOMAS FARRELL, Treasurer, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, Secretary, 


Committee. 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1932 


On Labor Sunday, as on Christmas, 
the churches of Christ repeat the 
promise of peace on earth, good will 
to men. They seek to interpret for 
themselves and the world what this 
gospel of good will implies for our in- 
dustrial civilization. On Labor Sunday, 
as on Easter Sunday, the churches 
acclaim the living Christ and declare 
that His spirit should guide all human 
relations. On Labor Sunday, as on the 
Day of Pentecost, the churches of 
Christ desire to speak with new 
tongues so that their message shall 
be understood by all men. The 
churches want their young men to see 
visions and their old men to dream 
dreams of a better world in which in- 
dustry shall be planned to meet human 
needs. 


The Test of an Economic System 


The thing that really matters in any 
industrial system is what it actually 
does to human beings. For this rea- 
son no society that would call itself 
Christian or even civilized can tolerate 
such unemployment as we now see in 
our economi€é life. Unemployment ter- 
ribly increases the strains which even 
in so-called prosperous times bring 
many to the breaking point. Homes 
are threatened and broken. There is 
more overcrowding as families double 
up in quarters which do not give ade- 
quate privacy. Resources are ex- 
hausted. Morale is undermined. 
Physical and moral resistance is im- 
paired. 


Those who depend upon income 
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from savings suffer from reduced in- 
terest, rent, or dividends and, in many 
cases, this reduction has now gone to 
the vanishing point. But workers 
who lose their jobs are obviously more 
disastrously affected than the average 
investor, since their margin of secu- 
rity is smaller. 

Religious prophets have always de- 
nounced the gross inequality between 
the incomes on the one hand of those 
who toil in factory, mine, farm and 
office, and of those, on the other hand, 
who by inheritance, or privilege of 
ownership, or speculative investment 
derive an income not earned by actual 
service. The simple and searching 
comment of Jesus, when the rich 
young man whom Jesus loved at sight 
went away sorrowful because he had 
great possessions, needs to be remem- 
bered: “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter the Kingdom of 
God.” The constant suggestion of the 
parables of Jesus is that great wealth 
in the midst of poverty is a hindrance 
to the good life. This is still the fact. 
Inequality is a peril to the rich be- 
cause it tempts them to a narrowing 
of their sympathies and a false scale 
of values. It is a curse to the poor 
because it meanstmisery for under- 
paid, irregularly employed workers, 
crowded in unsanitary tenements, 
shacks or company houses, exposed to 
the constant fear of sickness unpro- 
vided for and of old age insecure. Our 
economic resources, our progress in 
invention and the arts, our social in- 
heritance should now make possible 
a worthy standard of living for all if 
the organization of production and 
distribution were directed towards 
that end. 


It is not denied that many persons 
of wealth are rendering great service 
to society. It is only suggested that 
the wealthy are overpaid in sharp con- 
trast with underpaid masses of the 
people. The concentration of wealth 
carries with it a dangerous concentra- 
tion of power. It leads to conflict and 
violence. To suppress the symptoms 





of this inherent conflict while leaving 
the fundamental causes of it un- 
touched is neither sound statesman- 
ship nor Christian good will. 


Science and Religion Point the Way 


It is becoming more and more clear 
that the principles of our religion and 
the findings of the social sciences 
point in the same direction. Econo- 
mists now call attention to the fact 
that the present distribution of wealth 
and income which is so unbrotherly in 
the light of Christian ethics, is also 
unscientific in that it does not furnish 
sufficient purchasing power to the 
masses to balance consumption and 
production in our machine age. Econ- 
omists further point out that control 
of the great economic forces which 
affect the welfare of all nations can- 
not be achieved by any one nation 
acting alone. World co-operation is 
becoming more and more a practical 
necessity. This also is in line with 
Jesus’ teachings of universal brother- 
hood. 


The method whereby a just, broth- 
erly and scientific world social order 
shall be brought about is a question of 
major importance. The churches do 
not condone violence nor encourage 
resort to force, but look with sym- 
pathy on all peaceful and constructive 
efforts—by individuals, by labor, by 
employers, by social agencies, and by 
political movements — to accomplish 
the desired end. Among the measures 
which in our time may advance the 
cause of human welfare in the direc- 
tion of that ideal social order which 
we call the Kingdom of God, are intel- 
ligent planning and direction of indus- 
try, credit and finance for the common 
good; an extension of minimum wage 
laws, and above the minimum wage 
the highest possible wage as distribu- 
tion becomes fairer and the produc- 
tivity of industry increases; collective 
bargaining; co-operative ownership; 
and social insurance against accidents, 
sickness, old age and unemployment. 
The Christian religion demands the 
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dedication of power to the more abun- 
dant life of humanity. Such consecra- 
tion of talent especially in the fields of 
industry and statecraft must become 
a test of the Christian life. lt is the 
special responsibility of privileged 
classes to co-operate in movements to- 
ward economic justice, thus creating 
a spirit of fellowship instead of con- 
flict in social progress. A similar obli- 
gation rests upon labor and its leaders. 

With malice toward none and char- 
ity for all, the churches send their 
greetings on Labor Sunday to all who 
toil with hand or brain and look for- 
ward with them toward a better day. 
—Federal Council Churches of Christ. 





The Modern Point of View 


An industrial magnate gets into 
financial difficulty. He is no ordinary 
magnate, no captain, but a general of 
industry. What do his confederates 
do? Help him? No, like predatory 
animals, they fall upon the wounded 
monarch, and destroy him, taking 
over his empire. This is the logic of 
the individualistic, competitive order. 
It is the philosophy and religion of the 
men of prey. It is the law of the pack. 
But it is not—and this is the impor- 
tant part—it is not the stuff out of 
which civilization is built. 

Civilization is built out of co-opera- 
tion — out of human collaboration. 
The victory of society over animal 
man is the victory of men working to- 
gether, creating. 

The modern point of view recog- 
nizes co-operation as the keystone of 
the community and the nation. It 
recognizes individualism and compe- 
tition as forces at war with the com- 
munity. The history of the last fifty 
years in the United States is the his- 
tory of the unsuccessful attempts of 
the community to curb predatory 
groups. 

The labor union is a form of co- 
operation. It has found itself in strug- 
gle with predatory individualism. In 
so far as co-operative effort increases 






and is recognized the labor union 
prospers. 

The labor unionist can forward the 
modern point of view, he can become 
a door through which a better social 
order streams, by maintaining and 
furthering the union. All forms of 
co-operative life, when they are not 
organized for predatory purposes, 
should be encouraged. Only in this 
way can America become modern, 
civilized. 

Another phase of modernity quite 
as important recognizes the correct- 
ness of the scientific method when 
applied to human affairs. One of the 
most laudatory defenses of research 
we have had come from a police cap- 
tain. He said that the most important 
part of the police department is re- 
search as it revealed where crimes 
most frequently recur, and enables 
police to concentrate men there. But 
the same statistical method can be 
used for union activity. In short, 
science furnishes tools for the discov- 
ery of trends, causes, and co-operation 
provides the way toward controlling 
life in relation to trends. 

The modern point of view is com- 
posed of the religious spirit of intelli- 
gent collaboration, and the scientific 
spirit of investigation, and discovery 
of law. 

Labor can be the protagonist and 
exemplar of both spirits.—Electrical 
Workers. 





That snappy, always interesting 
and highest paid writer says and says 
truthfully: 

Statesmen of the British Empire, 
gathered at Ottawa to promote Brit- 
ish prosperity, decide that Britons are 
to buy and sell among themselves, 
shutting out foreigners and particu- 
larly the United States, as much as 
possible. 

To cut down our export trade is the 
desire in England. Other nations have 
the same idea. Results show, in fact, 
that in June our exports fell below 
our imports. 
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That need not worry us, if we have 
intelligence. We have now what the 
English are trying to get—free trade 
within our empire of forty-eight 
states. We can buy from each other 
up to the limit of our home demand. 
Then dump our surplus among Brit- 
ain’s foreign customers, that can al- 
ways be relied upon to buy at the 
lowest price. 

As far as manufacturing is con- 
cerned, British competition in foreign 
markets would be a joke, if we put 
our minds on it. 

Ten workers in the United States 
produce as many automobile units as 
one hundred workers in England, and 
our steel industry methods are as far 
ahead of the British as the locomotive 
is ahead of the stage coach. 

There is no reason to worry. But 
we must do some thinking, and get 
over our mushy idea that our princi- 
pal duty is to take care of other 
nations. 

Commercial and industrial compe- 
tition between this country, the Brit- 
ish Empire and other nations will be 
intense for a while, and do good in the 
long run, improving methods, teach- 
ing economy and eventually establish- 
ing the suprematy of the United 
States. This country has within its 
borders everything it needs, except 
spices and rubber, and can produce 
them if necessary. — Indianapolis 
Star. 





Bogus Issues Won't Suffice 


Politicians who are resorting to 
bogus issues in political campaigns 
now being waged may find to their 
sorrow that it will take more than 
that to secure election this year. Our 
citizens and voters generally have 
been so completely fed up on bunk 
and insincere promises in the past 
that the old gags may prove miserably 
inadequate in putting them over this 
time. 

So serious is unemployment at the 
present time that it calls for the ap- 






plication of sincere and honest en- 
deavor. This is no time to attempt to 
dodge the real issue of the campaign, 
nor is it wise to place a lot of stress 
on questions whose adoption or rejec- 
tion actually leads to nowhere, while 
the unemployed millions continue to 
increase in numbers. 

Any legislative candidate who 
passes lightly over this most impor- 
tant of all issues at the present time 
is overlooking the paramount issues 
of this year, whether it be state or 
national. Until this problem is solved 
and the unemployed millions provided 
with an opportunity to get back to 
earning a respectable livelihood, all 
other questions are largely secondary, 
except to the extent that they may 
aid in reducing the amount of unem- 
ployment.—East Bay Labor. 





Five-Day Week Arrives 


Social and economic changes of vast 
importance have a way of creeping 
upon us almost unaware. So it is with 
the five-day week. 

This movement is advocated by 
many economists and business men, 
not only as an emergency matter, but 
as a permanent improvement. It has 
been given a tremendous impetus in 
its recent adoption by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. Several 
other companies of important stand- 
ing are reported to have the plan 
under consideration. It is regarded 
as the one practical way of spreading 
the available work and reducing un- 
employment. It will slightly reduce 
individual incomes but compensate 
for it with additional leisure. 

As with any new movement, there 
is a certain amount of opposition. 
There was opposition years ago when 
men balked at working twelve hours 
a day. It was within the lifetime of 
most of those now living that the 
eight-hour day was a novelty and de- 
partment stores thought they could 
exist only by remaining open Satur- 
day evenings. 
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Ever since the inception of the ma- 
chine age the trend has been toward 
shorter hours of work. If the machine 
is worth while, it could not be other- 
wise. The five-day week is not really 
new. It merely represents another 
step along the road we have long been 
following. 





Labor Takes the Air 


The higher strategy of labor con- 
sists in essence in the readaptation of 
old principles and policies to meet new 
situations. In no other way can labor 
keep abreast of the times. One of the 
most recent of the arts of communi- 
cation to be developed has been the 
radio. In a decade it has had an un- 
dreamed-of development! It has be- 
come not only an instrumentality of 
public information, but a new cultural 
mechanism of limitless possibilities. 
The broadcast of the great arts—of 
the drama and of music—and even of 
the processes of government, opens 
up new vistas of human possibilities. 
It has made our nation one by bring- 
ing into the circle the old and young, 
the sick and the well, the dependent 
and the delinquent, as well as the in- 
dependent and the social. But it has 
brought nations together! In the lan- 
guage of the motto of the British 
Broadcasting System, “Nation Shall 
Speak Unto. Nation.” Labor was 
prompt to foresee the possibilities of 
this new mechanism. It sought to 
create a station owned and operated 
by labor—WCFL in Chicago, and it 
sought also a free air channel to 
broadcast labor’s message. The story 
of that endeavor is now familiar to the 
American labor movement. 

Within the past year a new project 
in the use of the radio for educational 
purposes has been grasped by labor. 
It is an event of such significance in 
the history of American labor that we 
cannot yet appreciate: what it has 
meant. The facts are these: A year 
ago the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, which has just 





been established, decided to sponsor a 
series of educational programs on a 
nation-wide network. It invited the 
co-operation of various professional 


and scientific bodies. As a result a 
series of committees was set up 
charged with the task of preparing 
programs and bringing them to the 
microphone. Among these commit- 
tees there was a Labor Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of the edi- 
tor, and consisting for the most part 
of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau. In the spring of this year, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
offered a nation-wide hook-up of 54 
stations for a series of ten weekly lec- 
tures beginning Sunday, May Ist. A 
half an hour was set aside for an ad- 
dress of approximately 18 minutes 
and a Question Period of ten minutes 
under the direction of Mr. Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America. The 
opening address was given by Presi- 
dent Green. Seven addresses have 
followed dealing with topics which 
range from “How Labor Rose from 
Slavery to Freedom” to “Labor in 
Politics.” The initial series has been 
historical in nature but pointed to 
current problems. The speakers have 
included Mathew Woll, President 
Green, Victor A. Olander, John P. 
Frey, Thomas E. Burke, Thomas Ken- 
nedy and Spencer Miller, Jr. 

Labor’s history has been flung to 
the four corners of our land; it has 
reached to Canada on the North, and 
gone to Central and South America in 
the South. It has, in a word, encircled 
the Western hemisphere. 

And the response! From near and 
far, from employers, teachers, pub- 
licists, labor officials and workingmen 
have come words of praise. 

But it is not only in letters received 
but in the conversation of labor offi- 
cials and workingmen all over this 
land who have, in a moment of great 
despondency due to the depression, 
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been lifted up to a new pride in their 
organization and its achievement. 

Labor has taken to the air! But it 
has done more. It has proclaimed to 
the world the faith that is in labor, 
the determination it possesses, the 
achievement that it has rendered, and 
the promise for the future. How could 
labor more fittingly celebrate its Fif- 
tieth Anniversary than to tell its story 
to the world with the use of that me- 
dium which can make all America one 
audience and one people.—American 
Photo Engraver. 





Self-sustaining Public Works to 
Make Jobs for Unemployed 


The following statement on unem- 
ployment relief was made by Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his speech 
in Chicago accepting the nomination 
of the Democratic party convention 
for the office of President of the 
United States: 

And now one word about unemploy- 
ment, and, incidentally, about agricul- 
ture. I have favored the use of certain 
types of public works as a further 
emergency means of stimulating em- 
ployment and the issuance of bonds to 
pay for such public works, but I have 
pointed out that no economic end is 
served if we merely build without 
building for a necessary purpose. 

Such works, of course, should, in so 
far as possible, be self-sustaining if 
they are to be financed by the issuing 
of bonds. So as to spread the points 
of all kinds as widely as possible, we 
must take definite steps to shorten 
the working day and the working 
week. 

Let us use common sense and busi- 
ness sense, and just as one example 
we know that a very hopeful and im- 
mediate means of release, both for the 
unemployed and for agriculture, will 
come from a wide plan of the convert- 
ing of many millions of acres of mar- 
ginal and unused land into timber land 
through reforestation. 


There are tens of millions of acres 
east of the Mississippi River alone in 
abandoned farms, in cut-over land, 
now growing up in worthless brush. 
Why, every European nation has a 
definite land policy and has had one 
for generations. We have not. Hav- 
ing none, we face a future of soil ero- 
sion and timber famine. It is clear 
that economic foresight and immedi- 
ate employment march hand in hand 
in the call for the reforestation of 
these vast areas. 

In so doing employment can be 
given to a million men. That is the 
kind of public work that is self-sus- 
taining, and therefore capable of be- 
ing financed by the issuance of bonds 
which are made secure by the fact 
that the growth of tremendous crops 
will provide adequate security for the 
investment. 

Yes, I have a very definite program 
for providing employment by that 
means. I have done it, and I am doing 
it today in the State of New York. I 
know that the Democratic Party can 
do it successfully in the Nation. That 
will put men to work and that is an 
example of the action that we are go- 
ing to have. 

What do the people of America want 
more than anything else? In my mind, 
two things: Work! Work with all 
the moral and spiritual values that go 
with work. And with work, a reason- 
able measure of security — security 
for themselves and for their wives and 
children. 

Work and security—these two are 
more than words. They are more than 
facts. They are the spiritual values, 
the true goal toward which our efforts 
of reconstruction should lead. These 
are the values that this program is 
intended to gain. These are the values 
we have failed to achieve by the lead- 
ership we now have. 

Our Republican leaders tell us eco- 
nomic laws — sacred, inviolable, un- 
changeable — that these laws cause 
panics which no one could prevent. 
But while they prate of economic laws, 
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men and women are starving. We 
must lay hold of the fact that eco- 
nomic laws are not made by nature. 
They are made by human beings.— 
News Letter. 





Don’t Blame the Engineering 
Profession 


The well known economist and pub- 
licist, Stuart Chase, contributed an 
article to the “If I Were Dictator” 
series in the New York Nation. A 
reader, evidently not an admirer of 
Mr. Hoover, wrote to the editor, pro- 
testing against Chase’s proposal to 
put his scheme of social reform in the 
hands of engineers. This correspon- 
dent said in part: 

“Mr. Chase would place his final 
committee in the hands of the engi- 
neering profession. Haven’t we had 
enough engineering ‘leadership’ for 
several generations?” 

This well illustrates one of the un- 
fortunate aspects of Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
ministration. His failures unfairly 
have quite discredited the engineering 
profession in relation to public affairs. 

For more than a decade there had 
been a persistent demand for applica- 
tion of engineering ideals and princi- 
ples to solution of public affairs. For 
some rather obscure reason, Mr. 
Hoover was declared to be an engineer 
—a great engineer, in fact. 

His failures have been taken to dem- 
orstrate that the engineering tech- 
nique and type of mind are not, after 
all, what we need to pull us out of the 
present mess. 

As we actually may need engineers 
in politics to help salvage our civiliza- 
tion, it may be well to combat this 
quite unfair effort to whip the engi- 
neering profession over the back of 
Mr. Hoover. No fair man would deny 
that Mr. Hoover can claim real prow- 
ess as a plunger and promoter in the 
world of high finance, especially that 
of mining promotion. 

But the hard facts show that he can 
make no more claim to being an engi- 





neer than any average bachelor of arts 
from Princeton, Yale or Harvard. 

It gradually has leaked out that 
Hoover’s career after graduation 
from Stanford was in the promotion 
side of business rather than in engi- 
neering, but it generally has been be- 
lieved that he left Stanford with a 
bang-up technical training as an 
engineer. 

The fact is, Hoover took the bache- 
lor of arts course, majoring in geology. 
He attended a elass in mechanical] en- 
gineering during the first semester of 
his freshman year, studying carpen- 
try, elementary drawing and arithme- 
tic and algebra—nothing beyond what 
a boy might get in one of our manual 
training high schools today. 

This was the technical engineering 
training for Hoover. Even his geol- 
ogy work was crude and elementary 
compared to a major in that subject 
in one of our great universities today. 

It is in no sense unfair or inaccurate 
to say that many a graduate of one of 
our good manual training high schools 
today, who has taken first-rate 
courses in high school physical geog- 
raphy and geology has received a bet- 
ter engineering training than Herbert 
Hoover did at Leland Stanford. 

So let us cease blaming the engi- 
neering profession for Hoover and his 
shortcomings. A great engineer in the 
White House might prove an abysmal 
failure as chief executive, but there is 
no evidence to that effect as yet. 

Yet the engineers can not complain 
too much if their profession has suf- 
fered. They have helped to make the 
public believe that Hoover is an engi- 
neer through the honors which engi- 
neering societies have showered on 
him since 1914, including the John 
Fritz medal, perhaps the chief prize 
bestowed by the engineering pro- 
fession. 

In his apologetic article in Collier's, 
Arthur Train tries to rehabilitate the 
legend of Hoover as a great technical 
engineer: 

“Certainly if Mr. Hoover were the 
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tyro in engineering the author alleges, 
it is remarkable that he should have 
been selected as the recipient of the 
gold medal awarded by the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of America 
in 1914; that he received several other 
medals from engineering societies; 
and that he was chosen president of 
the American Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers in 1920, and president 
of the Council of Federated Engineer- 
ing Societies in 1921.” 

We could do no better here than to 
repeat Mr. Train’s phrase. The above 
indeed is “remarkable” in the light of 
the facts about Mr. Hoover’s educa- 
tion and professional career. 

It is perhaps slightly less remark- 
able than it would have been if these 
engineering honors had been bestowed 
before Mr. Hoover became a public 
figure of international repute in other 
than engineering fields.—Indianapolis 
Times. 





Robert G. Ingersoll and Labor 


The ashes of Robert G. Ingersoll 
were buried in Arlington Cemetery, 
within sight of the nation’s capital, 
on May 4. The ashes rest in Arlington 
because of his military service in the 
Civil War. 

The occasion will recall to older 
labor leaders the glowing tribute that 
great liberal paid to the workers in 
their age-old struggle for liberty. 

He died in 1899. The guiding prin- 
ciple of his philosophy was “that no 
nation founded upon slavery, either 
of body or mind, could stand.” 

He clearly saw that the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth constitutes the 
major element in the downfall of civi- 
lizations and the servitude of the toil- 
ers. Among his utterances one finds 
this crisp truth: 

“Whoever produces anything by 
weary labor does not need a revelation 
from heaven to teach him that he has 
a right to the thing produced.” 

Ingersoll passed away thirty years 
before the revolutionary introduction 





of labor-displacing machinery and the 
equally revolutionary increase in the 
wealth-producing capacity of the 
workers created an unemployed army 
numbering millions. But he visioned 
even then the truth so apparent today 
that machinery is not a social blessing 
when the increased wealth resulting 
from its use is appropriated by those 
who own and control industry without 
either reduction in the hours of labor 
of those who do the work or increase 
in their wages to enable them to enjoy 
larger and larger portions of the 
wealth increase. 

Here is what he said on labor-dis- 
placing machinery and its relation to 
the workers: 

“Just as life becomes more complex 
and as every one is trying to accom- 
plish certain objects, all the ingenuity 
of the brain is at work to get there by 
a shorter way, and, in consequence, 
this has been an age of invention. 
Myriads of machines have been in- 
vented—every one of them to save 
labor. If these machines helped the 
laborer, what a blessing they would 
be! But the laborer does not own the 
machine; the machine owns him. That 
is the trouble. * * We have got into 
that contest between machines and 
men, and if extravagance does not 
keep pace with ingenuity, it is going 
to be the most terrible question that 
man has ever settled.” 

If Ingersoll were alive today he 
would substitute “purchasing power” 
for “extravagance” and “wealth pro- 
duction” for “ingenuity,” so that the 
last sentence in the quotation would 
read: 

“We have got into that contest be- 
tween machines and men, and if pur- 
chasing power does not keep pace with 
wealth production it is going to be the 
most terrible question that man has 
ever settled.” 

The “terrible question” predicted 
by Ingersoll is here. We have nearly 
nine million workers totally unem- 
ployed, depending for a living for 
themselves and their families on the 
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scanty rations furnished by charity 


organizations, and many millions 
more working part time with the con- 
sequent lowered living standards. 

The “terrible question” is not only 
here, but it is unsolved. Those who 
own and control our business institu- 
tions have no remedy of their own and 
refuse to apply the shorter work week 
and work day demanded by Labor to 
provide jobs for all the unemployed 
with wages high enough to permit the 
workers to buy ever-increasing por- 
tions of the ever-increasing amount 
of wealth which is largely produced 
by them. 

The millions of jobless are living 
under an insufferable form of slavery. 
This condition must be ended. An- 
cient civilizations fell because larger 
and larger portions of the population 
became slaves. If American civiliza- 
tion is not to take a similar course, 
unemployment must be ended. 





Hand Labor Used in Japan's 
Jobless Relief Highway Fund 


Tokyo, Japan.—The Home Depart- 
ment of Japan set aside $8,800,000 for 
the use of the Bureau of Public Works 
in road construction and improvement 
for the relief of unemployment during 
the fiscal year 1931-32, according to a 
report by W. S. Dowd, assistant com- 
mercial attache of the U. S. Govern- 
ment here. It is estimated that the 
allotment will build about 167 miles. 

Mr. Dowd warns American manu- 
facturers that the road program will 
not increase the market for road- 
making machinery, because “by far 
the greater part of the work is being 
done by hand with the sole object of 
providing unemployment relief.” He 
points out that “in the course of con- 
struction or improvement on the ma- 
jority of projects observed, manual 
labor and hand tools are being used 
almost exclusively, and of equipment 
being used all new items are manufac- 
tured in Japan.” 






Solicitude for the Worker 


That indefatigable seeker after 
facts, Theodore Johnson, has un- 
earthed a California statute which 
must have owed its origin to some 
rather remarkable conditions. It was 
approved June 1, 1917, and provides 
that— 

“Any person in the employ of a mu- 
nicipal corporation and whose hours 
of labor exceed one hundred twenty 
hours in a calendar week of seven days 
shall be entitled to be off duty at least 
three hours during every twenty-four 
hours for the purpose of procuring 
meals and no deduction of salary shall 
be made by reason thereof.” 

It would be interesting to learn the 
history of this law. 





Federal Educator Favors 
Short Week 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The shorter work 
week and readjustment of production 
and consumption is the only cure for 
unemployment, declared Dr. William 
J. Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in a speech in this 
city. 

“We should stand with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor,” said the 
educator, “in its campaign for a 
shorter work day and week and we 
should also stand for putting the 
working boys and girls back into 
school, so that the jobs they leave va- 
cant may be given to older people and 
that more teachers may be given em- 
ployment. — 

“The five things that characterize 
this age, and make it different from 
any other, do not include crime and 
immorality,” said Dr. Cooper. 


“Crime and immorality have flour- 
ished in the past to an even greater 
degree than today. The five elements 
are: Change, speed, power and ma- 
chinery, standardization and measur- 
ing progress by dollars and cents.”— 
News Letter. 









(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





W. ARE SORRY to have to announce to our readers that our International 
Vice-President, Patrick Berrell, was shot to death by unknown parties in 
the small town of Shawano, Wisconsin, a summer resort about two hundred 
miles from Chicago. Brother Berrell was spending his vacation of two 
weeks in that district. His death resulted from machine gun bullets early 
Thursday morning, July 21, 1932. 

Brother Berrell’s funeral took place from his home in Park Ridge, 
a suburb of Chicago, on Monday morning, July 25th. Brother Berrell was 
buried from the Catholic Church with a solemn requiem High Mass, cele- 
brated by the pastor, Rev. Father Smith. A splendid eulogy was delivered 
by the priest on the principles of loyalty and friendship. 

Some of the newspapers in Chicago insinuated in their story on his 
death that Brother Berrell was a gangster, and dll that kind of stuff, but 
those statements were denied, and upon investigation by the authorities 
of the Church were disproved, so he was buried with services from the 
Catholic Church. 

The General President, General Secretary-Treasurer, with Organizers 
John M. Gillespie, George Kidd and Edward H. Meyer, representing the 
International Union, attended the funeral. The President of the Chicago 
Joint Council, Leslie G. Goudie, accompanied the International Officers, 
riding in the same car with them to the burial. Beautiful floral tributes 
were sent by many representatives of our organization throughout the 
country, as well as by local representatives who had known Brother Berrell 
for a number of years, also by many other friends of his in Chicago. Many 
messages of sympathy were received by his family and by Local Union 
No. 705, of which Brother Berrell was a member and officer for many years. 

Brother Berrell was elected a member of the International Executive 
Board in the Seattle convention of our International Union in 1925, to 
succeed George Golden of the Packing House Teamsters’ Local, who had 
served as a member of the Board for many years prior to that time. The 
change was made because Brother Berrell was the unanimous choice of 
the Chicago delegates attending the convention and in view of the fact 
that he was a much younger man and more aggressive. For that reason 
it was believed he would be the best man for Chicago and our International. 
As a member of the General Executive Board Brother Berrell attended the 
meetings of the Board and voted on questions submitted to him by corre- 
spondence, pertaining to strikes, lockouts and other matters surrounding 
the International Union. Brother Berrell was not on the pay roll of the 
International Union except while attending Board meetings and conven- 
tions. He was employed and received a substantial salary as Secretary- 
Treasurer of his own local union, the Truck Drivers No. 705. 

It was impossible for the General Officers to extend their personal 
sympathy to the widow of Brother Berrell because of her mental condition 
resulting from the shock of his sudden death, so the International Officers 
take this opportunity of extending their deepest sympathy and condolences 
to her in the great loss she has sustained through the death of her husband, 
also extend their sympathy to the sons of Brother Berrell, who must now 
carry on and take care of their home and mother. 
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All who knew Brother Berrell and those acquainted with him expressed 
the deepest regret at his untimely passing away, especially at this crucial 
time when the Labor Movement needs every man on the job to fight the 
combined banking interests of the nation who are endeavoring to destroy 
the trade union movement. 

Of course our unions in Chicago will carry on, and especially Local 
Union No. 705, of which Brother Berrell was a member and officer for many 
years. They will take courage and continue to fight. Other men will follow 
all of us and must continue the work, taking up the reins to steer their 
unions onward and onward until we reach a state of tranquility and under- 
standing with our employers and the public. 

We deeply regret the untimely passing of Brother Berrel, who weath- 
ered the storm for many years fighting for the principles of his local 
as well as other local unions in Chicago, in strikes and lockouts and against 
unjust practices by many of the employers. ‘ 


TTF 


The GENERAL-PRESIDENT wishes to announce that he has appointed as 
International Vice-President, to succeed the late Patrick Berrell, Brother 
Leslie G. Goudie, Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 772, Coffee, 
Cheese, Butter and Egg Drivers and Salesmen. 

Upon the passing away of the late William Neer, a few years ago, Brother 
Goudie was the unanimous choice of the several local unions in Chicago as 
President of the Joint Council of Teamsters and Chauffeurs in that city. 
The Joint Council is made up of the seven delegates from each local union 
of the International organization in Chicago and vicinity. The Joint Council, 
as our membership understands, is a consulting body, which takes action 
on strikes, lockouts, wage scales, etc. 

Brother Goudie has proven a very successful President of that body 
and has endeavored to conduct its affairs on an agreeable and honest basis, 
being guided by the principles of fair-dealing and justice with equal rights 
for all. Brother Goudie will continue, as he has for the past eighteen years, 
to act as Secretary-Treasurer of his Local Union No. 772, which he has 
built up from a membership of three hundred to its present membership of 
over seven hundred. 

Every man who knows Brother Goudie, whether an employer or a trade 
unionist, respects him for his honesty and sincerity, his tact and diplomacy, 
as well as his courage and perseverence in the interest of our membership. 
He is considered square and trustworthy. He is easy and reasonable to 
talk to. 

The General President, in making the appointment, fully understood 
the necessity of having a man on the Executive Board whose broad knowl- 
edge of the Labor Movement in general, as well as a thorough understanding 
of the unions in our own International, was most important in these crucial 
and unsettled times when our International, as well as other International 
Unions, are in danger of being weakened due to the awful unemployment 
condition existing, with industry practically paralyzed. Consequently, in 
recognition of the years of service he has rendered his local union and 
the Joint Council of Chicago, this tribute of appointment on the General 
Executive Board is a mark of the esteem in which he is held by the officers 
of the General Organization. 

As stated above, Brother Goudie will continue to work for his local 
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union and the Joint Council as heretofore. The General President is confi- 
dent that our general membership will be benefited by the appointment, 
as it has been unanimously approved by the General Executive Board. 


ie i 


‘ 


N 
GENERAL ORGANIZER GEORGE KIDD has resigned from the position as 
organizer for the International and Henry Burger, a member of Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Local Union No. 753, has been transferred from Cleveland 
to Chicago to take the place of Brother Kidd. 

On the death of Patrick Berrell, who was Secretary-Treasurer of Truck 
Drivers’ Local Union No. 705, the executive board of that local held a 
meeting and requested unanimously that Brother Kidd take over the posi- 
tion of Secretary-Treasurer of that local and agreed to pay Brother Kidd, 
if he would do so, a satisfactory salary with an expense account. 

The General President is indeed very sorry to lose the services of 
Brother Kidd, as they were not only satisfactory, but his counsel and advice 
were always extremely helpful. A very sincere and thorough understanding 
has existed between the General President and Organizer Kidd, and his 
advice on matters in Chicago and elsewhere was always very helpful and 
useful to the head of the International Union. 

The General President, however, could not insist on Brother Kidd 
refusing to answer the call of his own local union in view of the fact that 
Brother Kidd for many years acted as Secretary-Treasurer of Local No. 705 
and understood fully the workings of that organization, as well as having the 
confidence and respect of the employers with whom the organization deals, 
due to his honesty, truthfulness and understanding. 

We wish him the best of luck in his new position and we say to our 
membership in Chicago, and elsewhere, should Brother Kidd change his 
mind within a period of six months or a year and desire to return, there 
will be a place for him in the services of the International Union. 


7, 


Jusr A few months ago the colleges of this country turned loose thousands 
of young men with college degrees. The majority of these men spent 
approximately sixteen years’ training on books and theories of their various 
professions and they have acquired an asset which cannot be taken away 
from them. At this time even with such an asset it is impossible for them 
to secure any kind of a job. 

There are many high-class former college men who were successful 
and who held responsible positions, but their concerns could not weather 
the storm of depression and consequently closed up and turned them out 
into the street. Many of these men, having loafed for some time, took any 
kind of work so that they might keep themselves busy, and now barely 
make a living. 

Just last week there was an article in one of the papers saying that 
many doctors and lawyers around New York City were driving taxicabs at 
night so they might keep the wolf from the door. The one-time job a college 
man could fall back on was teaching school, but today this cannot be had. 
The various cities have cut appropriations and laid off many. Those that 
remain will hold on to their jobs even though they have been cut con- 
siderably. 
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The person who has been trained by experience and hard work is a 
great deal better off today than the average college individual who has 
never done a hard day’s work in his life. Of course these conditions are 
not going to last forever, but what are the thousands of these young men 
going to do until the break comes? 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE AND UNION MEMBER. 
TTF 


Tae GENERAL PRESIDENT, Daniel J. Tobin, has been asked by Chairman 
Farley and several others in charge of the Democratic campaign to accept 
po aaa of the Labor Division of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

The General President, feeling that he was the servant of the Inter- 
national Organization, submitted the matter for consideration to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board. The members of the General Executive Board, voting 
Yes or No on the question, approved the appointment, instructing the 
General President to accept it, believing such an appointment was a distinct 
honor to our International, also recognition of our Union. 

I might say, in this instance, the General President was not at all 
anxious for the place and did not seek consideration or apply for the appoint- 
ment, but his name was submitted by many men prominent in Democratic 
circles. The President of the American Federation of Labor, William Green, 
when requested for his opinion, in strong language favored the appointment 
of Daniel J. Tobin. 

J. M. GILLESPIE. 


TTF 


Taese DAYS when times are hard and business is not very good, we meet 
employers who seem to think now is the time to become hard-boiled and 
who want to destroy not only the conditions which the membership of unions 
have gained after years of struggle and hardship, but also to put the unions 
out of business entirely. These employers say to us: “We do not have to 
meet with you.” “We won’t arbitrate the question or the agreement.” 
Then, in almost the same breath, tell us the agreement is in the hands of 
some employers’ association and they can not do anything. 

Well, let’s see if it pays to be that hard-boiled. We think not, because 
there is another day coming, which they can not now see, when business 
will be better and those same employers will be looking for help from the 
unions. Any time anyone takes away from another, by force or through 
the power he has over him, something which that person feels he has earned 
or which belongs to him, as a rule,-he never forgets and likely as not will 
some day demand his pound of flesh, or, as the saying goes, get square. 

Some day when the Employers’ Association puts on its hard-boiled front 
and says things are going to be their way or not at all, the trade unions in 
that district will make it their fight and let them meet them all at one time. 

We are not now, and never were, in favor of a general strike, but we 
can not go on forever seeing unions of all crafts, one by one, brutally put 
out of business or made to fight for the very life of their union, although the 
men know while the strike is on it means almost starvation for them. 
However, the day is coming—as it looks now—when action will have to be 
taken to slow up these employers so that they will agree to meet the workers 
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and sit with them in conference so that the question in dispute may be 
discussed and ironed out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

J. M. GILLESPIE. 
TV Vv 


L ABOR DAY, September 5, 1932, found our Labor Movement throughout the 
United States and Canada still making a gallant fight for the workers in 
order that they might have more sunshine in their lives, a better education 
and a shorter work-day during this ever-growing machine age. 

The celebrations were not so many or so elaborate as in years gone 
by—not that the old spirit is gone, but with the terrible amount of unem- 
ployment existing everywhere and those having employment not working 
more than three or four days a week, made impossible the spending of large 
sums of money in celebrations as heretofore. Again, many of the unions 
did not hold celebrations because of the fact that they are spending their 
money helping to take care of their unemployed members. 

Let us hope and trust when Labor Day, 1933, rolls around, the depres- 
sion will be gone, everyone working, the flag of victory flying high and our 
Labor Union banners being carried as never before, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers in our parades, attending our picnics and monster mass 
meetings in celebration of Labor’s own holiday. 

J. M. GILLESPIE. 
TT TF 


Nowapays we do not hear much about the full dinner pail or keep cool 
with Coolidge and continue prosperity about which we were told and heard 
so much during the campaigns of old. Well, for many, the old dinner pail is 
laid on the shelf, full of depression and covered with cobwebs, while pros- 
perity has taken a walk for itself and in its place has come economy. 

What a wonderful word it has become, with everyone advised to have 
their shoes tapped, their hats warmed over, their trousers patched, and so 
on—real economy—to put their money in the bank for a rainy day. If you 
did not happen to select the right kind of a bank it may be there yet, 
because banks closed—not for repairs—and have gone out of business. 
Economy can be worked overtime to the detriment of the people as a whole 
and with no real good for the country in which we live. 

We should always buy what we need for our homes and make them as 
comfortable as we can for our families and in doing this we help our 
neighbors. Well, better days are coming, so let’s all keep up hope and do 
the best we can. 





J. M. GILLESPIE. 
ry 


One ARTICLE of the Constitution which seems to be overlooked every 
once in a while is Section 77, which states that all local unions affiliated with 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers, soliciting financial aid from sister local unions, must first receive 
official approval and endorsement from the International Executive Board. 
It is the duty of a local union receiving such a request to communicate with 
the International and learn whether or not it has been endorsed. 
J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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Tamrzen YEARS after the war and what do we find? We find all countries, 
with few exceptions, almost completely broke and business at a standstill, 
with no one knowing what next to expect. 

If it takes thirteen years to find out that too much money was spent 
on the war by the entire world, then it should take forever for us to start 
a war or to again get into someone else’s war. The war was bad enough 
with all the sorrow and suffering it caused and the tears that were shed 
on account of it by those who were old enough to realize what was going on, 
without having the effects of it felt today by even very young children in 
all parts of the world who are suffering as a result of it. 

As arule when anyone says a word against the war there are altogether 
too many persons ready to denounce them and say unkind things about 
them, when, in many cases, those same persons do not, themselves, believe 
in war. Preparedness is the word they hide behind and make believe they 
are great citizens. They are just like those persons who used prohibition 
as a a with which to cover up their real feelings in the national election 
in 1928. 

War need not take place and if all nations involved were sincere it could 
be settled at a round-table conference were it not for the fact that there 
is so much money in it for those who manufacture and sell the terrible 
implements of war and all the various other equipment necessary in carry- 
ing on a war. Consequently, until this profit is set aside, there will always 
be found articles in our newspapers, statements coming from platforms 
and speeches made by slick, so-called gentlemen advocating preparedness 
as the surest guarantee against war, but when a war is declared, we in some 
way becomes linked up in it. 

J. M. GILLESPIE. 
TTF 


Tere ARE many amusing stories told about bread lines and soup kitchens 
but as a rule the average person is soon able to tell whether or not there is 
any truth to them. A short time ago while in one of our large cities I heard 
of a bread line which was being run by a pastor of a certain church in that 
city, and this pastor, in going down the line talking with those waiting to 
be served, noticed a man who did fot have on a shirt or any underwear, 
so he decided to talk the matter over with other men he knew and get some 
union suits, which he did, and passed them out to the needy ones. He then 
found that some of the men had on very poor shoes and decided to get some 
second-hand shoes, which he did. When getting the shoes from the second- 
hand store, the man in charge asked him if he could use some union suits, 
adding that the night before he bought about one hundred for a dime apiece 
from men who came in offering to sell them. Upon making an investigation, 
the pastor discovered they were the suits he had just given out. 

Now another story told is, that a man waiting in the soup line set up 
a terrible cry that someone picked his pocket, taking his pocketbook con- 
taining $35.00. Now if that is the truth, he got what he deserved and in 
addition should get ninety days on the farm at hard labor with it, because 
he was cheating some other poor, hungry person out of this food. 

We mention these stories to prove that it is necessary sometimes to 
make investigations and a certain amount of red tape required in cases of 


this kind. 
J. M. GILLESPIE. 


TTF 
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(osnmactons and road builders in several states during the past year 
experienced a great deal of trouble simply because they could not get away 
with many of their old-time policies, one of which was to pay so low a rate 
per hour that their help could not get back to their homes even if they 
wanted to. On the other hand, some states said that the wage rate pre- 
vailing in the district should be paid, so, of course, the cheap contractor 
made himself believe that what he always paid was the prevailing wage 
scale. However, after the Central Bodies in the different districts got 
after them and there was a tie-up or two, they learned, with regret, that 
they would have to pay the rate prevailing in the district or leave the 
job to some firm that would pay. In some places the men had to tie up the 


job in order to make the contractor pay them the wages they had already 
earned. 


Laws of this kind will be passed in many of the states before so very 
long and the men who do the work, as well as the teamsters and chauffeurs, 
will get what belongs to them. 

It took many years to place this law on the statute books of the states 
that have adopted it, but now that a good start has been made it should 
not take long to have it operating in all states. After all, on the U. S. 
roads, the federal government pays half the bill and the gas tax the rest. 
So let us have better roads, better pay for the men who work on them, with 
a fair profit for the fair contractor, and the hope that all of the people in 
their own cars may ride on them, getting good, fresh air and enjoying the 
beauties of our country. 

J. M. GILLESPIE. 
TT FT 


Old-Age Pensions in Canada 


Since old-age pensions became pay- 


The payment of old-age pensions 
has meant, in many instances, that 


able in the majority of the provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada an ines- 


timable amount of relief has been 
brought to the aged needy workers 
who find themselves, in their declining 
years, dependent upon other than 
their own earnings for sustenance. 

This knowledge, coupled with the 
fact that the Dominion Government is 
now preparing to give effect to the 
legislation of last year to increase the 
Federal contribution from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent, should be suffi- 
cient cause to induce immediate steps 
to be taken in the remaining provinces 
to secure similar benefits for their 
needy aged workers. 

Labor has persistently worked to 
this end, and in these efforts has had 
the support of many other organiza- 
tions and associations which are 
brought into close contact with the 
tragedy of poverty amongst this class. 


husband and wife, instead of being 
separated for the short span of life 
left to them, are able to end their days | 
together, while in other cases brothers 
and sisters are afforded this privilege. 

Another factor which should be 
recognized is the benefit that has ac- 
crued to merchants and others in the 
spending of these pension allowances. 
In Toronto alone no less than $1,697,- 
000 has been distributed in this man- | 
ner during the year 1931. 

The report of the Old Age Pension 
Board of that city discloses much 
more interesting information. Of the 
total number of 2,070 receiving pen- 
sions, no less than 1,100 were born 
in Canada and an additional 825 in 
other parts of the British Empire, 
only 145 being born in other countries 
and becoming naturalized.—By Tom 
Moore, Editor, Canadian Congress 
Journal. 
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N ABOUT two and a half months from now the national election will 

take place. We will be electing a President, Vice-President, and many 
United States Senators and members of Congress, who will run affairs in 
Washington for the following four years and we can measure the results 
we may expect to get when we learn whom we have put in office at that 
election. 

Now that the conventions of the major parties have been held we 
should carefully read their platforms to see if they contain any planks 
favorable to the workers. Workers should then lay aside all party affilia- 
tions and vote for the candidates who stand for legislation which will 
help the workers as well as our country. 
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UR COUNTRY is still without a national child labor law and it would 
help a great deal right now were there one on our statute books. 
Sometime we hope that all societies will combine in a movement to work 
to have a law passed which will protect the children of our nation; that 
will make the mills in any section of the country employing children under 
sixteen years of age, taking dividends out of the young lives which should 
be spent in the school room or on the playgrounds, sit up and take notice, 
that the future welfare of the child and our country is far more important 
than any corporation which can only see profits for the company, dividends 
for the stockholders and extra high salaries for the managers and superin- 
tendents of such mills. Leaving it up to the states to pass such laws has 
been a joke, so let’s make Congress da it. 
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HAT A BLESSING it would be if the whole world had more leaders 
of the type of that honest, fearless, courageous and clever leader, 
- Mahatma Gandhi, of India, who is always working for his country and his 
péople, with no thought of himself or his own personal needs in this world. 
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NGLAND IS SHORT of gold. Workers in England have been extra 
short of the same thing for over two years. Workers all over the 
world are short of gold—always were and from the present outlook always 
will be. So, Mr. John Bull, you are not alone in the great scramble for the 
much-thought-of gold, and more gold. 


J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


vor 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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